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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1856. 





Pates. 


LETTERS OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN BEHALF OF 
PATRICK RUTHVEN, AND A GLIMPSE 
NATURE OF HIS MEDICAL PRACTICE, 


The letter of Gustavus Adolphus, soliciting the 
favour of Charles I. towards Patrick Ruthven, 
which you published in your 2™ S. ii. 101., has 
opened up a new source of inquiry respecting the 
last of the Gowries. Allow me to propose a 


AT THE | 


tuous Ladies and Gentlewomen of this Land,” 
signed M. B., insists strongly upon the endeavours 
made by the writer to render the work acceptable 
to its purchaser : 

“ But hearing,” he continues, “in the mean time, of 
certain rare Experiments and choise extractions of Oils, 
Waters, &c., the practice of a Noble Hand and of ap- 
proved abilities (to testifie how ready I am to further 
ingenious undertakings in this kind), I have with much 


| pains and some charges sought after, and at length 
t=) 


Query with reference to it: —Can any one give | 
me information respecting the first letter written | 


upon this subject by Gustavus Adolphus to 
Charles I.? ‘This first letter is stated in the 
letter of the 6, October, 1627, which you have 
printed, to have then been written “some two 
years ago;” and the accuracy of that date is 
farther shown by a reference to the letter in 


question—that is, to the first letter—in a letter | 


of Mead to Stuteville, dated October 8, 1625. 
After mentioning a proposal made by Gustavus 
Adolphus to Charles I. to march in person into 
the empire, Mead adds : 


| often were these “ Experiments of Lord Ruthven 


“ Another suit of the King of Sweden to ours was in | 


behalf of Mr. Ruthven, that he might be restored to the 
honours of his predecessors.”— Court and Times of 
Charles I, vol. i. p. 51. 


| third was published in 1667. 
| others ? 


Any information respecting this first letter, | 
written about October 1625, will be highly es- 


teemed. 

Another point which at present occupies atten- 
tion, with reference to this unfortunate victim of 
King James’s suspicion, may perhaps fall within 
the special literary province of some of your 
readers. 
with a ready answer. 

Among the many curious books of combined 
cookery and chemistry which were extremely com- 
mon amongst our ancestors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, one was called The 
Lady's Cabinet enlarged and opened. I have an 
imperfect copy of this work, entitled : 

“Tne Lapy’s CABINET ENLARGED and OPENED: 
containing many rare SECRETS, and Rich ORNAMENTs, of 
several Kinds and different Uses. Comprised under three 
General Heads: 

1. Preserving, Conserving, Candying, &c. 
42 Physick and Chirargery. 

3. Cookery and Housewifery. 


of 


“ Whereunto is added, Sundry Experiments, and choice 


If so, the following Query may meet | 


happily purchased them for you. All whieh, with the 
addition of many other secrets of several kinds (and 
I hope of valuable concernment), I have so incorporated 
together, if | may so say, and methodically digested, that 
they may be the more easily and profitably improved.” 

These observations distinctly and specially ap- 
ply, in the volume now before me, to the fourth 
edition ; but on reference to a copy of the second 
edition, published in 1654, now in the British 
Museum, I find precisely the same words in the 
Preface to that book, with the exception of 
“second” for “fourth” in the allusion to the 
number of the edition. Now my Query is: How 
” 
reprinted? The first edition seems to have been 
published in 1654. The second may perhaps be 
inferred, from the date of an address from “ The 
Stationer to the Reader,” reprinted in the edition 
of 1667, to have been published in 1657. The 
Were there any 
I should also like to be informed who 
was M. B., the compiler of the book ? 

As the subject of my communication has brought 
before us this little volume of the Lady's Cabinet 
enlarged, it may not be unacceptable to your 
readers if I mention a few of the strange things 
which it contains. 

I may bring down upon myself the ridicule of 
readers better versed than myself in gastronomy 
and its annals, if I admit that much of the lan- 
guage of this book is new to me. I have here, for 
example, learnt what our ancestors, with some ap- 
proach to profanity, termed a “ Manus Christi.” 
The thing occurs frequently. Careful housewives 
are directed to reduce this and that to the con- 
sistency of a Manus Christi, or, as it is sometimes 
expressed, to “boil it to” that “height.” The ex- 
pression simply meant a syrup; but there seems to 


| have been some superstition mixed up with it, for 


Extractions of Waters, Oyls, &c., collected and practised | 
By the late Right Honourable and Learned Chymist, The | 


Lorp Rutnvey. The Fourth Edit. with 
and a particular Table to each Part. 
by G. Bedel and T. Collier, at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street, 1667.” 


A prefatory address, “'To the Industrious Im- 
provers of Nature and Art; especially the ver- 


Additions: | 
London: Printed | 


| 


I find in another little book of the same kind, 
termed The Lady's Companion, that if sugar be 
boiled to sugar again, “as it drops from your 
spoon, the last drop will have a hair or string 
from it as fine as a hair on your head.” That 
state of sugar was termed AZanus Christi: a state, 
I would remark, which is perfectly familiar to 
every boy who has ever dropped treacle on his 
bread. 

Again, I was foolish enough not to understand 
what was meant by “a Quidony,” whether of cher- 
ries, quinces, pippins, or “ raspices.” It seems to 
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have been the fruit boiled to the consistency of 
jelly. ial BS » 90 2. soans »obitg 1 at 
~ Jeinbols” was riew' th me ; ‘atid’ I beg ‘to a 
that,’ after’ mich study of the’ following ‘dest J 
¢ive' jamble, its meaning still fetrains 'antliseo- 
vered, Your readers may be more successful. 


“ To make Jumbols. 


“* Of almonds being beaten to paste take half a pound, 
with a short cake being grated, and two eggs, two 
ounces of carraway seeds being beaten, and the juice of a 
lemmon; and being brought into a paste, roul it into 
round strings, then cast it into knots, and so bake it in 
an oven; and when they are baked, ice them with rose- 
water and sugar, and the white of an egg, being beaten 
together; then take a feather and gild them, then put 
them again into the oven, and let them stand in a little 
while, and they will be iced clean over with a white ice; 
and so box them up, and you may keep them all the 
year.” 

a © March-pane” I had heard of; but a 
“ Paste Royal,” whether white or red, or of spices, 
was quite new tome. I now understand it to mean 
a jelly; but if Mrs. Rundell or Dr. Kitchener 
has asserted the contrary, I yield the point with- 
out a murmur. For truth to tell, to my appre- 
hension, M. B. is not the most lucid of writers. 
I find some difficulty in forming a clear concep- 





tion of the “ Dia Citonicum (as it is called), but | 


rightly. Dia Cidonium.” “ What the comfit-makers 
use, and call sucket-candy,” I have a notion of; 
but what on earth is meant by “ Canalonians?” 


Caledonians and Thessalonians are the nearest | 


approach I can make to them ; but I do not sup- 
pose that either of those people would allow you 
to “gild them, and put them into your store,” and 
not draw them out “till they be dry.” 

An infinity of other words are sore puzzles to 
me; but not to expose my ignorance too much, 
let us proceed from the words to the things, and 
give a glance at that part of the book which is 
attributed to “‘ Lord Ruthven.” 

The exact limits of his lordship’s labours are 
not very well defined, and perhaps I may give to 
him some things to which he is not entitled. But 
that will not be of much moment. That he really 
did practise physic is well known; and since I 
formerly wrote upon the subject, I have found an 
additional evidence of the fact in the Diary of Sir 
Henry Slingsby. He speaks of Patrick Ruthven, 
under the date of 1639, as 

“Mr. Ruthen, a Scottish gentleman of the family of the 
Lord Gowers [ Gowries ], who had made it [sic] his study 
in the art of physic to administer help to others, but not 
for any gain to himself.” — Slingsby’s Diary, edit. Par- 
sons, 8vo. Oxford, 1836, p. 48. 

“ Doctor Stevens his water” is a recipe of so 

reat value that Lord Ruthven might well place 
it proudly in the fore-front of his collection. All 
the herbs in the kitchen-garden, and all the con- 
diments in the cook’s spice-box, went to its con- 
coction, but its great foundation was “a gallon 





of Gascon wine.” Distilled altogether, its powers 
were Nétis!'“ Te > eth youth.” “and, 
 asing: bat two ‘epgorfirls in ‘seven di ve ite 
served Dt. Stevdris'! tétt'' years Ped-rid) that’ ‘he 
lived! 'to'98 Years.” "Whether the’Dotter dubtit 
té'have Been grateful, who’ shall ‘aay ?” Ladies, 
whom it preserved in éverlasting beauty, evidently 
ought to have been 80. 

Our ancestors, like ourselves, practised the manu 
facture of mineral waters: instead of Brighiton 
Seltzer and London Vichy, Lord Ruthven ‘gives 
recipes for making Tunbridge water and Epsom 
water—“so that the smell or operation will scarce 
be discerned from the original.” We are told al: 
how to make a “ Malago wine,” and ‘a home-mailé 
Claret, no doubt quite as good as some of our 
modern Sherry and Bordeaux. 

A sad tale is told in the multitude of the noblé 
lord’s prescriptions against consumption: . ‘The 
painful subject is rendered almost Indicrous by 
the extraordinary character of his suggested re- 
medies. 

Glimpses occur of practices which must have 
belonged to a period even then past: for example 
a peculiar oil of cream is recommended.by his 
lordship as a cure for “the gout in a hawk’s leg.” 

But the greatest oddity in this book, and. in; all 
these books, is the way in which all nature, was 
subjected to the art of the chemist and the phy- 
sician. The notion seems to have been that every- 
thing in the world was endued with some curative 

wer, and strange were the means taken to, get at 
it. Herbs, of course, were universally used ; and 
they were cut, dried, bruised, pounded, iground, 
stamped, beaten, burned, chopped, and mangled 
in varieties of ways. Ladies whose ferneries, ane 
the delight of their eyes, and not unjustly so, /may) 
here learn some of the many healing virtues which: 
their great-great-grandmothers are: said. to. have: 
found in Polypody of the Oak, in Hart's Tonguey 
and Maiden-hair. But, in trath,.when ini want 
of a remedy nothing seems to have .conie jamiss;! 
whether it was vegetable or animal, .‘t Take, days! 
Lord Ruthven, “two dozen or twenty swallows: 
out of the nest,” add, rosemary leaves, lavender} 
cotton and strawberry leaves, stamp them. all :to-» 
gether, and fry them all in May butter, or salad: 
oil, and you have a sovereign remedy. ‘for :all) 
aches.” ‘ Worms of the. earth” were “‘goo@ for 
bruises ;” deer’s suet, hen’s and duck’s grease, 
the pith of an ox’s back, a white flint stone made 
red-hot, and then immersed in ordinary’ beer, 
boar’s grease, the sole of an old hose, goose'dung, 
the marrow of an ox’s leg, the lungs of a fox, a 
rotten apple, an ox’s paunch, frogs, eyes of crabs, 
droppings from a candle, snail-shells, and mice- 
dung, are among the articles in Lord Ruthven’s 
pharmacopeia. But snakes, adders, and vipers 
seem to have been the ultimate resorts of his’ me~ 
dieal science. “Take of the biggest and fairest of 
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them which you can Five in Sune, or July, cut, off | in just pride caused to be engraved as his chefs- 


their heads; take, off their, skins,..and sunbowel 
them ;)" and _then,..haying ,played,a variety, .of 
other antics with them, you have a medicine, of 
“extraordinary: virtue.” “It cures the falling- 
sickness, strengthens, the brain, sight, and hear- 
ing, and preserveth from gray hairs, reneweth 
youth, cureth gout and, consumption, and is very 
good in and against pestilential infections.” In 
another place we are assured that oil of snakes 
and adders, which we are taught to make in the 
clearest possible way, performs wonderful cures in 
recovering hearing in those that be deaf. “ It’s 
reported,” remarks his lordship, “ that some have 
been cured that were born deaf by using this oil.” 

There are a good many plague recipes. One 
will bear extracting, and shall close our paper : 

"Take a jlive frog, and lay the belly of it next the 

ye sore; if the patient will escape, the frog will burst 
in a quarter of an hour: then lay on another; and this 
you shall do t#l more do burst, for they draw forth the 
venom. If none of the frogs do burst, the party will 
not escape. ' This hath been frequently tried. Some say 
a dried toad will do it better.” 

I fear matiy of your readers will not thank me 
for“encroathing on your pages at such length, and 
with’ matter so trite. Joun Bruce. 

5: Upper Gloster Street. 


‘MR. MORGAN’s “NORTH WALES” AND TELFORD. 


Mri'Morgan,' in Part I. of his work, now in 
course of publication, while dwelling on the many 
sources of attraction and interest presented by 
the Northern Principality, observes that, “of the 
most remarkable achievements of modern scien- 
tific labour; ‘four are situated in North Wales, 
within ‘a few hours’ visit of each other: the Slate 
Quarries of Penrhyn, the New Harbour of Re- 
fuge at Holyhead, the Suspension and Tubular 
Bridges on the Menai.” (Introduction, p.iv.) In 
strictness no exception can, perhaps, be taken to 
this’ statement ; but does it not exclude works of 
seiénce of the highest interest, in omitting to enu- 
merate the Aqueducts of Pontycyssylltau and 
Chirk spanning the historic vales of Llangollen 
and Ceiriog*, which their great engineer, Telford, 





* « Aye, many a day, 

David replied, together have we led 

The onset — Dost thou not remember, Brother, 

How in that hot and unexpected charge, 

On Keiriog’s bank, we gave the enemy 

Their welcoming — 

And Berwyns’ after strife?” 
Southey’s Madove. 
“1165. ‘The king gathered another armie of chosen 

men, through all his dominions, England, Normandy, 
Anjow, .Gascoine, Guyen, sending for succours from 
Flanders and Brytain, and then returned towards North 





@euure on his seal?*.. It, may, be that the last, con- 
tribution of ‘Lelford’s genius, his last, offering to, the 


engineering glory of his country, his Menai Bridge, 


as also the Tubular Bridge of Robert Stephenson, 
are more imposing in structure and object ; but 
in architectural grace and proportions, in the 
charm produced by combined airy lightness and 
strength, they certainly do not surpass their elder 
sisters of Denbighshire, the rivals of the famed 
Pons Trajani of Alcantara. It may be doubted 
also whether the latter do not offer as high 
claims to engineering skill, having regard to 


| the less advanced science of the period of their 


construction. Would not Robert Stephenson, — 
himself, the most just and generous of men,—be 
the first to acknowledge the claims of his great 
predecessor in the spirit which inspired the noble 
avowal of Newton to his rival Hooke: “ If I have 





Wales, minding utterlie to destroy all that had life in 
the land: and coming to Croes Oswalt, called Oswald’s 
Tree, encamped there. On the contrarie side, Prince 
Owen, with his brother Cadwallader, with all the power 
of North Wales; the Lord Rees, with all the power 
of South Wales; Owen Cyveilioe [Prince of Powys 
Wenwynwyn,] and the sonnes of Madoc ap Meredith 

last sovereign of Powys, viz. Griffith Maelor, Lord of 

romfield, ancestor of Owen Glyndwr, and the chivalrous 
Owen Brogyntyn, Lord of Edeirnion, progenitor of the 
Hugheses of Gwerclas, Barons of Kymmer-yn-Edeirnion }, 
with the power of Powyss; and the people betwixt Wye 
and Seavern gathered themselves together, and came to 
Corwen in Edeyrnion, proposing to defend their country. 
But the king, understanding that they were nigh, being 
wonderfull desirous of battell, came to the river Ceirioc, and 
caused the woods to be hewn down. Whereupon a number 
of the Welshmen, understanding the passage, unknown 
to their captains, met with the king’s ward, where were 
placed the picked men of all the armie, and then began a 
hote skirmish, where diverse worthie men were slaine on 
either side; but in the end the king wanne the pas- 
sage, and came to the Mountain of Berwyn [ Edeirnion], 
where he laid in camp certaine days, and so both armies 
stood in awe of each other: for the king kept the open 
mor and was afraid to be intrapped in straits; but the 

felshmen watched for the advantage of the place, and 
kept the king so straitle that neither forage nor victual 
might come to his camp, neither durst any soldiery stir 
abroad. And to augment their miseries there fell such 
raine that the king’s men could scant stand upon their 
feet upon those slippery hills, In the end the king was 
compelled to return home without his purpose, and that 
with great loss of men and munition, besides his charges. 
Therefore, in a great choler, he caused the pledges eies, 
whom he had received long before that, to be put out; 
which were Rees and Cadwalhon, the sonnes of Owen; 
and Cynwric and Meredith, the sonnes of Rees, and 
other.” — Powell’s History of Wales. 


* © Telford, who o’er the Vale of Cambrian Dee, 
Aloft in air, at giddy height upborne, 
Carried his navigable road, and hung 
High o’er Menai’s Straits the bending bridge ; 
Structures of more ambitious enterprise 
Than minstrels in the age of old romance 
To their own Merlin’s magic lore ascribed.” 

SouTury, 
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seen further, it is by standing on the shoulders of 
giants |" ? 

The author of Raymond de Monthault, not to 
mention Mr. Morgan's learned theological works, 
may well afford this reference to a slight omis- 
sion in a work conceived in the very spirit of the 
history, legends, and traditions of the Cymri ; and 
which, — with a fine imagination and poetic sus- 
ceptibility, great felicity of expression and graphic 
narrative in the legendary tales, — exhibits an ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with Cymric archeo- 
logy and literature, aided by an extensive classical, 
oriental, and Scandinavian erudition to which few 
among us can lay claim. 

Sion ap GwitirM ap Sion. 

Inner Temple. 





IMPROVISED ITALIAN VERSES ON A DREAM, BY 
NICCOLINI. 

“©! fdnnten wir die 

Vrdume aller junge 

Madchen belaufchen, 

wie vielen fijjen 

Gebcimnijjen werden 

wir auf die Spur 

Fommen ! 

The unpublished Italian lines improvised by an 
eminent living political writer, poet, and dramatist 


of ‘Tuscany, Giovanni Battista Niccolini, author of 


Philippo Strozzi and Arnaldo da Brescia, which 
I introduce to the notice of the readers of “N. & 
Q.,” are connected with—and apart from their 
intrinsic beauty owe their interest to—a “ romance 
of real life” which within the last few weeks has 
been realised in the land of poetry and love : 
* il bel paese 

Ch’ Appenin parte e ’]1 mar circonda e I’ Alpe.” 

ee ws “ wo bie Gitronen bidbn 

Jm dunfein Laub die Golb-Oranagen aliihn, 

Gin fanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel webt, 

Die Morte frill, und hoch der Lorbeer fteht. 

An English gentleman, my kinsman and friend,— 
the beau-ideal type of the noblest characteristics 
of his patrician class, whom to know is to love and 
honour, — visiting Italy some years ago established 
himself where 

* Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls.” 

After a protracted residence in Florence, my 
friend learnt from his servant, a native of that 
city, that, constrained by the “anguste res domi” 
and other family calamities, it had become neces- 
sary to provide an asylum for his sister, like him- 
self, lowly in station and unedacated : 
pie cies “ Ancor sul fiorir de primavera 
Sua tenerella ;” 


almost a child in years, but developed by the 








glowing sun of the South into the fulness and 
maturity of womanly form; on whom nature, in 
the absence of other dowry, had showered in 
dazzling, subduing splendour “the fatal gift of 
beauty,"— a gift which had already inspired 
ardent admiration, royalty even deigning to offer 
respectful homage to female fascination enshrined 
in this humble child of the people. 

By the intervention of my friend a more fittin 
arrangement than that contemplated was effected 
and Diomira, such was her name, found a home 
with a respectable family: visiting her brother 
occasionally at the house of an Italian gentleman, 
of whom my friend was for a short period the 
guest, she conciliated the esteem and partiality 
of his wife and daughters, and gradually became 
domesticated in their family circle. Of this circle 
the Tuscan poet, to whom I have referred, was one 
of the most distinguished ornaments; and thus 
Diomira became known to the poet’s brother, an 
Italian count, a military officer of rank, holding 
high ministerial office in the Archducal govern- 
ment and possessing extensive estates. Madame 
de Statl, “cette femme prodigieuse qui dans le 
roman, la littérature, la politique, sut analyser 
comme un philosophe, sentir comme un artiste, 
et juger comme un homme d'état,” but to whom 
beauty and feminine grace had been denied, as- 
signed to them so high a rank that she would, she 
observed, for those of her lovely friend, M*. Re- 
camier, give in exchange all her own talent; and 
Diomira affords a confirmation of this estimate 
entertained by the illustrious daughter of Necker.* 

* A striking instance of the susceptibility to beauty 
of intellects of the highest order, capable of resisting 
other powerful forms of influence, was given by Tycho 
Brahe. Though passionately devoted to the astrono- 
mical investigations which have rendered his name illus- 
trious—rivalling those of his predecessor Copernicus, and 
of his contemporaries Kepler and Galileo— and ardently 
ambitious of scientific fame, he withheld from publication 
for a considerable period his observations on the star of 
Cassiopeia, which had excited in the highest degree the 
interest of astronomers, lest he should disparage his no- 
bility! (Tychonis Brahei Vita, Gassendi, 4%, 1654.) 
But the deference to aristocratic prepossession thus re- 
markably evinced proved powerless against the fascina- 
tion of the peasant girl, whom, despite the indignation of 
his family and the Danish nobles, he made his wife,— 
Christina, “welche einige fiir eine Bauerstochter von 
Knudstrup, andere fiir die Tochter. eines Pfarrers an- 
geben.” (Tycho Brahe geschildert nach seinem Leben, 
&c., von Helfrecht. Hof. 1798, 12. p. 34.) This author 
adds, p. 35.: “ Wahrscheinlich hatte er sich mit dieser 
Person schon vor der Verehelichung in allzunahe Ver- 
traulichkeit eingelassen, weil ihm schon den 12 October, 
1573, eine Tochter, nahmens Christine, geboren wurde, 
welche nach drey Jahren wieder starb, und in ihrer 
Grabschrift in der Kirche zu Helsingborg filia naturalis 
genennt wurde.” This offers a striking parallel to Géthe, 
of whom aristocratic reserve and hauteur became the 
most striking feature, who had also Ais Christine, humble 
in origin, the mother of his children before she became 
his wife. 
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Unchilled by the frost of years, the aged count | The authoress was Mrs. De la Rivitre Manley, 


became captive to the attractions of Diomira. 
Again my friend’s protection was interposed. 
The noble suitor was induced to settle an ade- 
quate provision on the object of his admiration, 
should he not claim her hand by a specified 
period, and in the interval she was to seek the 
seclusion of a convent. Availing herself of the 
opportunities of improvement presented by the 
convent, aided by the intuitively quick percep- 
tion, deep sentiment, and artistic taste indigenous 
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| this second edition. 


to Italy, even in its humblest sons and daughters, | 


Diomira rapidly supplied the defects of original 
education. To her inherent beauty, sweetness of 
disposition, and purity of heart, adding the charms 
of cultivated intellect and refined accomplish- 
ments, her empire over the noble count was con- 
firmed ; he resigned his military rank and office 
of state, and Diomira is now his honoured and 
happy countess. 

Lhe verses, which I have thus prefaced, were 
suggested by Diomira having been disturbed from 


sleep by a band of military music passing along | 


the street. Rallied by the poet, who with my 
friend was present, on the interruption, by the 
music, of a dream to which her features had, he 
asserted, given expression, she invited him to em- 
body the incident in verses. 
improvised them, and,—at once reduced to writing, 
— they were given to my friend. 
“ Sulla Diomira addormentata mentre passa una 

Banda di Soldati, 
Non la destd un suon guerriero 
Mentre vinta 2 dal Sopor; 
Forse un Nume al su’ pensiero 
Offre i Soni dell’ amor ; 
E pel volto le diffonde 
Un amabile rossor ; 
Quel desio che si nasconde 
Sotto il velo del pudor. 
“3 Maggio, 1855.” 


Sion ap GwitiyM Ap Sion. 
Inner Temple. 





THE NEW ATALANTIS. 


I was informed by the editor that a distin- 


guished literary character, now deceased, had | 


mentioned the above work to him as containing 
some account of the current scandal relative to 
Lord Halifax and Newton's niece. Though on 
examination I found this was not the case, yet, as 
others may have the same impression as the 
editor’s informant, it may be worth while to de- 
stroy the grounds of it. 

The Memoirs and Manners of several Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes, from the new Atalantis, 


came to its second edition in 1709, in two volumes. | 


Watt does not mention the date of the first edition, 
nor is there, I believe, a copy of it in the Museum. 


On the moment he | 
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daughter of Sir Roger Manley, Governor of 
Guernsey. This demirep —to give her a name 
exactly as much above her deserts as it is below 
those of an honest woman —has the excuse, ac- 
cording to her own account, of having been de- 
ceived by a fictitious marriage, and then deserted, 
by her cousin and guardian. The book is far 
worse than its name would imply, even at that 
date. A key accompanies at least some copies of 
The whole was republished 
in 1720, with two volumes more, by the authoress, 
who died in 1724. There is no key, and the ad- 
ditional stories seem to be destitute of personal 
allusion ; so that it would seem as if the first pic- 
tures were worth money for their colouring after 
the outline was lost. 

Lord Halifax is described (vol. i. p. 183.) as “a 
certain minister, renowned for wit, and called a 
poet by all the poets (for fathering a copy of 
verses, by whomever wrote); the Mecenas of the 
age, an honour acquired with little expense, when 
few or none are found to contest it with him.” 
This must surely have been written after the 
death of Lord Dorset, in 1706. The lady then 
states that this minister procured the means of 
speaking to a “ black lady,” who made herself fair 
by art, by “giving the royal musick, and best 
voices,” which all the court came to hear. This 
cannot apply to the niece of his intimate friend, 
to whom he might have spoken any day. 

Again (vol. ii. p. 264.), two persons, whom the 
key sets down for Halifax and Somers, are jointly 
mentioned thus: “ Both have had the lucky cir- 
cumstance of finding it for their interest still to 
remain of the party they first fixed in.” They 
are then described separately. The first, who, 
according to the key, is Halifax, has a seraglio 
and a head sultana, who takes care to introduce 
such beauty as may supply the failure of her own. 
The other, whom the key contradicts itself by 
stating to be not Somers but somebody else, is 
Horace and Mecenas both, and was once a mar- 
ried man, descriptions applying to Halifax. And 
this is all that I can find. I may add that, not 
trusting the key, I have looked through the two 
volumes, and find nothing else which can be sup- 
posed to bear on the subject. A. Dz Morea. 





HOW JURIES USED TO LAY THEIR HEADS 





TOGETHER. 


I have been assured by an excellent legal friend 
of mine, that it used to be the custom in one of our 
northern counties at the Quarter Sessions, when 
the chairman had summed up, for him to conclude 
his address to the jury with the advice given by 
Sidney Smith to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
| Paul's, “ to lay their heads together,” with a view 
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of producing \the best and hardest pavemeat, I 
‘am, tolé that no, sooner were the words uttered 
_fcom the bench, “ Now gentlemen, lay your heads 
together and consider your verdict,” than down 
went|ewery head in the box, and an official ap- 
: armed with a long wand. If any un- 

ucky juror inadvertently raised his head, down 
came the stick upon his pate; and so they con- 
tinued till the truth was struck out, in their vere- 
dictum, an excellent plan for expediting business. 

I remember many years since witnessing a 
\somewhat analogous case to this in the church at 
Dunchurch. I was an accidental attendant there, 
and an excellent sermon was preached; so good 
a one that I am reminded of a saying attributed 
to Chief Justice Tindal, who, speaking of a sermon 
that he had heard a long time before, said, “ It 
was an excellent sermon Phase ; I only forgot all 
about it three weeks ago.” 

Notwithstanding this, the weather being very 
hot, there were several parties fast asleep in dif- 
ferent parts of the church. A respectable looking 
man, who had very much the air of a church- 
warden, bearing a long stout wand with, I believe, 
a fork at the end of it, at intervals stept stealthily 
wp and down the nave and aisles of the church ; 
and whenever he saw an individual whose senses 
were buried in oblivion, he touched him with 
his wand so effectually that the spell was broken, 
and in an instant he was recalled to all the realities 
of life. I watched as he mounted with wary step 
into the galleries: at the end of one of them there 
sat in the front seat a young man who had very 
much the appearance of a farmer, with his mouth 
open, and his eyes closed, a perfect picture of re- 

. The official marked him for his own, and 
Eating fitted his fork to the nape of his neck, he 
gave him such a push, that, had he not been used 
to such visitations, it would probably have pro- 
duced an ejaculatory start highly inconvenient on 
such an occasion. But no, everyone seemed 

uiietly to acquiesce in the usage; and whatever 
élse they might be dreaming of, they certainly did 
hot dream of the infringement upon the liberties 
of the subject, nor did they think of applying for 
a summons on account of the assault. 

I am quite aware that churchwardens are in 
thése days very much in the habit of stirring up 
the congregations, but not exactly in the way 
adopted at Dunchurch. Now, Sir, I am curious 
to know whether the custom still exists in that 

arish, or whether any of your correspondents 
Save witnessed it practised elsewhere. . W.B. 





STRYPE's “LIFE OF PARKER.” 
In Sir Henry Ellis’s Letters of Eminent Literary 
Men (pp. 270, 271.) are printed letters from 
Gibson nd Potter to Strype, in which, as Cole 








remarks; “it ‘is curious to observe Tennison’s, 
Gibson's, and Potter’s earnestness to suppress a 
truth, for fear of giving advantage to the Papists.” 

In St. John’s College Library we have a copy 
of Strype’s Parker, enriched with the notes of 
Baker and Richardson. On a fly-leaf, Baker has 
transcribed a paragraph which throws light upon 
the letters above cited, and proves that Strype 
was compelled for many years to suppress: his 
Memorials of Parker : — 

“In a Letter from M* Strype, dated Low-Leyton» 
Febr. 11. 1695, thus — 

“ My Memorials of Parker, I believe, will hardly get 
abroad, partly by reason of the bigness of it, and partly 
because I suspect, the Bps. have no great mind, that 
divers of the Transactions of the Reformation under Qu. 
Eliz. should be commonly known. ‘They know of the 
Book, and have had some discourse among themselves 
about it, w°" a certain Bp., my good Friend, will, when T 
see him next, inform me: whom I did desire to commu- 
nicate it to the ArchBp. of Cant., and he has had the 
Contents of the Chapters before him. They will be, I 
suspect, a little tender, the Puritans should be medled 
withall, lest it should provoke; tho’ all that I have writ, 
is but matter of fact and History,” &c. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Minor Notes. 


Notes on the “ Black Watch.” —In 1729-30 
the government raised six companies of High- 
landers, which from being unconnected with each 
other were styled independent companies. To 
distinguish them from the regular troops, who 
from the colour of their clothes were called by the 
Gael “Red Soldiers,” these companies, being 
dressed in their tartan, were, from its sombre ap- 
pearance, called “ Black Watch.” 

In 1739 four additional companies were raised, 
and with the former independent companies were, 
in 1740, formed into a regiment, and numbered 
the 43rd. In 1749, in consequence of the redue- 
tion of the then 42nd regiment, the number of the 
Highland regiment was changed from the 43rd to 
the 42nd, which number it has ever since retained, 

C. 


M. O, 


The Bonaparte Family.—It is known that when 
Bonaparte had married the daughter of Francis 
of Austria, the latter took some pains in having 
researches made about the origin and lineage of 
the Bonaparte family. But Napoleon declined to 
take any notice of it, saying, wt am the Rudolph 
Habsburg of my family.” Still, these documents 
have been partly published of late on the Con- 
tinent, and exhibit a most respectable appearance. 
Because, besides the known fact that the mother 
of one of the Popes was a Bonaparte, the pedigree 
branches off to Constantinople; and there is.no 


doubt that the Bonapartes. descended ;limedlly 
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from the Greek emperor.: Amongst the numberless 
fuets and data relating to the:great: Bonaparte,’ I 
do not recollect to have heard what was the ‘coat 
of arms. of the Corsican branch: ‘ahd whether 
there had ‘been any change in it when they had 
settled in Florence, or even sooner. In the coat 
of arms line, nothing is perhaps so interesting as 
the stone armorials which stood engraved on the 
house where Géthe was born at Frankfort: “a 
winged lyre, surrounded by stars.” Habent sua 
fata lapides. J. Lorsxy. 


15. Gower Street. 


Legal Times of Work, Meals, and Sleep for 
Artificers in the Reign of Henry VIIT.— The fol- 
lowing may interest some of your readers. I copy 
it from a small and very old black-letter tract, 
printed by “ Robert Wyer for Rycharde Bankes,” 
without date, entitled, — 

“The Ordynal or Statut, concernynge Artyfycers, 
Seruauntes, and Labourers, newly prynted with dyuers 
other thing therunto added.” 

“Item. It is enacted by y* sayd statute made in the 
vi yere of. kyng Henry the viii., the iii. chaptyre, that 
euery artyfycer and labourer shal be at his worke be- 
twene the myddes of Marche and the myddes of Sep- 
tembre before fyue of the clocke in the mornynge, and 
that he shall haue but halfe an houre for his brekefaste, 
and an houre and an halfe for his dyner at such tyme as 
he hath to slepe by the statute, and when he hath no 
season to hym appoynted to slepe, then he shall haue 
but one honre for his dyner, and halfe an houre for his 
noone’ meate, and that he departe not from his worke 
tyll betwene vii. and viii. of the clocke at nyght. 

“And that from the myddes of Septembre to the 
myddes of Marche, euery artyfycer and labourer to be at 
their worke in the spryngynge of the daye, and departe 
not tyl nyght. 

“ And yf that any of the sayde Artyfycers or labourers 
do offende in any of these Artycles, that then theyre de- 
faultes to be marked by hym or his deputy that shall 
paye theyr wages, and at the wekes ende theyr wages to 
be abated after the rate. 

“ And that the sayde artyfyeers and labourers shall not 
slepe in the day, but onely from the myddest of Maye 
yato the myddest of August.” 


Robert Wyer and Richard Bankes were printers 
and publishers who flourished circa 1530. I 
fancy The Ordynal, above mentioned, has escaped 
the notice of Dibdin, as it is not to be found in 
the list he gives of the works executed by Wyer 
and by Bankes. The Ordynal must have been 
published between 1530 and 1540. 

Henry Kensrncton. 


Note on Xenophon.—In the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon (lib. i. cap. 6.), Cyrus interrogates Orontes 
in. the following words : — 

“*Qwodroyeis ody, wepi €ue adixos yeyévnoOa.” 
And the answer given, according to all the edi- 
tions I have seen, is “°H yap avdyxn.” Now this 
punctuation I believe to be erroneous, for 4 yap 
evidently belongs to the question, the answer 








l being: diedyxa Jonty:!) Comp) Plat! Gore: 449, B., 
450 C., 451.4 Kev, where Fyap elases the iq ties- 
tion, and where’ it'is' answeréd by! the: affirmative 
val, as it is in every case im ‘the ‘samé treatise 
except three. J. O. B. Crowes AaBsow 
Professor of Celtic, Q. Coll/, Gatway. 

Belfast. i 

The common Soldier in Coleridge's Friend.+- 
Mr. Emerson, in his recently-published book on 
England (p. 6.), tells us that he made inquiries 
about the authorship of a passage in The Friend 
(vol. iii. p. 56.), professedly taken from a common 
soldier's address to his comrades. Coleridge eon 
fessed that he had “ filtered" the original, but 
gave no exact reference. As some among your 
readers may be as curious as Mr. Emerson, I give 
the full title of the pamphlet from which (p. 25. 
foll.) Coleridge’s garbled extract is taken : 

“Justice upon the Armie Remonstrance, or a Rebuke 
of that Evill Spirit that leads them in their Counsels and 
Actions. With a Discovery of the contrariety and enmity 
in their Waies, to the good Spirit and Minde of God, De+ 
dicated to the Generall, and the Councel of War. By 
William Sedgwick. 

* But they shall proceed no further, for their folly shall 
be manifest to all men.’— 2 Tim. iii. 9. 

London, Printed for Henry Hils, and are to be sold at 
his house over against S. Thomases Hospitall in South+ 
wark, and at the Black Spread-Eagle at the West End of 
Pauls, neare Ludgate. M.pc.xLIx.” 4to. pages 52, 

Those who know Coleridge will not be sures 
prised to learn that Sedgwick was not a common 
soldier, but an ordained minister. See Calamy's 
Account, pp. 114, 117. ; Continuation, p. 155. He 
may perhaps be identified with William Sigiswick 
of Caius College, M.A., 1638. Calamy says that 
he was “a pious man, with a disorder’d head.” 

J. E. B. Mayor: 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Was Lord Bacon the Author of the Plays at- 
tributed to Shakspeare ? — Mr. Smith in his letter 
to Lord Ellesmere (recently reviewed in the 
Atheneum) having opened the field to controversy, 
the following coincidence of expression may not 
be thought unworthy of a note. 

In the play of Henry V. Act III. Se. 3. occurs 
the following line: 

“ The gates of mercy shall be all shut up.” 

And again in Henry VI.: 

“ Open the gate of mercy, gracious Lord.” 


Sir Francis Bacon uses the same idea in a letter 
written to King James a few days after the death 
of Shakspeare : 

“ And therefore in conclusion he wished him (the Earl 
of Somerset) not to shut the gate of your majesty’s mercy 
against himself by being obdurate any longer.” 


Cu. Horrer, 
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Diabology. — Professor Vilmar of Marburg, 
wlio asserts to have seen the evil spirit in propria 
persona, is occupied in the compilation of an es- 

ecial work under the above title. Professor 
Vilmar considers the devil as an imitator or ape of 
divinity, and ascribes all false doctrines (and bad 
deeds) to its pernicious influence ! J. Lorsxy. 

15. Gower Street. 


Nueries. 
SIR CHARLES RAYMOND, BART. 


I am anxious, if possible, to trace the parentage 
of the late Sir Charles Raymond, Bart., of Valen- 
tines and Highlands, co. Essex, who was created a 
baronet in May, 1774. The title was conferred 
with special limitation to his son-in-law and kins- 
man, the late Sir William Burrell, who succeeded 
as second baronet, and was father of the present 
Sir Charles Burrell. None of the volumes of the 
Peerage or Baronetage give the ancestry of Sir 
Charles Raymond ; but I believe the family sup- 

osition is, that his family originally came from 
Shiahie. but at what period, or in what de- 
gree Sir Charles was connected with the Ray- 
monds of Devonshire, appears unknown. His 
arms, which were Arg. three bars sable, are the 
same as the Raymonds of Marpole, and thus con- 
firm the belief of his Devon extraction. By his 
wife Sarah Webster he left three daughters and 
co-heirs, the eldest of whom married her kinsman, 
William Burrell, to whom the title was confirmed. 
Sir William was the second son of Peter Burrell, 
Esq., M.P., of Beckenham, Kent, by Amy his 
wife, eldest daughter of (Col.) Hugh Raymond, of 
Sailing Hall, Essex, and Langley, Kent; and was 
uncle of the late Lord Gwydyr. The degree of 
affinity between Sir Charles Raymond and Amy 
Raymond, wife of Peter Burrell, is not clearly 
shown, but it has been always understood they 
were cousins. From Mrs. Burrell being stated as 
the eldest daughter of Hugh Raymond, it is pre- 
sumed he had other children. There appears to 
have been also another branch, also said to be 
cousins of Sir Charles, of which were, Jones and 
John Raymond, who it is said were brothers. 
John Raymond died so late as the year 1800, aged 
eighty-seven years ; with him resided three maiden 
sisters, his nieces, of the name of Snow. In the 
Evelyn Pedigree it is stated that William Evelyn- 
Glanville of St. Clere, Kent, married as his second 
wife Bridget Raymond, sister and co-heir of Jones 
Raymond. Of this marriage were two sons and 
two daughters. William Evelyn, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estate; George Raymond 
Evelyn, the second son, was the first husband of 
the Lady Elizabeth Leslie, who succeeded as 
eleventh Countess of Rothes, and by whom he was 
father of George William Evelyn, twelfth Earl of 





Rothes. The christian name of the eldest daugh- 
ter does not appear in the Evelyn pedigree, but 
she is stated to have married Langton, Esq., 
of Newton Park, Somersetshire ; Sarah Evelyn, 
the second daughter, was wife of Chase Price, 
Esq., and their only daughter married Bamber 
Gascoign, Esq., and was mother of the late Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. I should feel greatly in- 
debted if, through the medium of your valuable 
columns, I could be informed where I might meet 
with a pedigree of the Raymonds of Devonshire, 
or whether there is any account of the family in 
any topographical work of Kent or Essex. The 
name is, I believe, still extant in the county of 
Devon, and also in Ireland, but the arms of the 
Trish family in especial are totally distinct from 
those borne by Sir Charles and the Marpole 
family. JZ. B. 





Minor Queries. 


Did Archbishop Cranmer recant, in the proper 
Sense of the Term ?—Can any of the numerous 
readers of “N. & Q.” inform me whether any 
original document, or anything approximating 
thereto, exists touching Cranmer’s subscription to 
his supposed “recantation?” or are we to refer 
for information solely to the mendacious tract 
published by Cawood in 1556, under the direction 
and superintendance of Bonner ? 

E. C. Harineton, 

The Close, Exeter. 


St. Peter, with a closed Book. — Knowing that 
one distinguishing mark between St. Peter and St. 
Paul is a closed book in the hands of the latter, I 
have been rather surprised to find in two instances 
St. Peter carrying the book, closed, as St. Paul is 
usually represented doing. In the museum at 
Ypres, in an old carving, he is thus represented 
with closed book and keys: St. Paul carrying a 
similar book and sword. 

In a stone carvure, over the principal entrance 
to Bromyard Church, Herefordshire, St. Peter is 
likewise represented with keys and closed book. 

What do the different positions of this symbol 
indicate? And are there in the knowledge of 
your readers any other similar representations of 
the Apostle Peter? if, indeed, the book is suffi- 
ciently a distinguishing feature. 

J. H. Parison. 


Binford Family, Arms of. — Are there in ex- 
istence any armorial bearings belonging to the 


family of Binford, co. Devon? And if so, what 
are they P J. B. 


Exeter. 


Proportion of Males and Females. —'The Mor- 
monites allege as an argument for polygamy @ 
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large preponderance in numbers of women over 
men. 

“Look at the census of Europe,” says Mr. Parley P. 
Pratt, one of the twelve Apostles, “ and even of the older 
states of the Union; see the hundreds of thousands of 
females more than of males.” —~ Murriage and Morals in 
f ‘tah, p. we 
What is the fact ? A. A. D. 

Anonymous Works. — Who are the authors of 
the following: An Essay on the Oxford Tracts, 
sv0., 1839; Rufus, or the Red King, a romance, 
1838; Gisela, a tragedy, by J. J. H., 1839; 
Night's Adventures, or the Road to Bath, a comedy 
in three acts, by Philo Aristophanes, 1819; Z'he 
Ingrate’s Gift, a dramatic poem, Edinb. 1830 ? 

R. J. 

Armorial. — To what families do the following 
coats of arms appertain? 1. Gules, a chevron, 
vair, between three crescents; tincture of cres- 
cents uncertain. Crest, a stag’s head cabossed. 
2. Argent, on a chevron, between three trefoils, 
as: many torteauxes. Tincture of trefoils, tor- 
teauxes, and chevron, not clearly defined. This 
coat is impaled with argent, a fess chequy, pre- 
sumed to be Stuart. =. = 


“ Quicquid agas,” §e.— What is the origin of 
the proverbial Latin verse — 


“ Quicquid agas, prudenter agas; et respice finem ? ” 


4s 


“To cry mapstichs.” —What is the explanation 
of the phrase “To cry mapsticks,” as used in 
Swift’s Polite Conversation, Dialogue I. ? 

“ Neverout. Why, Miss, you are in a brown study; 
what’s the matter? Methinks you look like mumchance, 
that was hanged for saying nothing. 

“ Miss. I'd have you to know, I seorn your words, 

“ Neverout. Well, but scornful dogs will eat dirty pud- 
dings. 

“ Miss. My comfort is, your tongue is no slander. 
What, you would not have one be always on the high 
grin? 

“ Neverout. Cry mapsticks, Madam ; no offence, I hope.” 

The meaning seems to be : “ (I) ery mapsticks,” 
I ask pardon, —I apologise for what I have said. 


Rustigen on Mill Wheels and Magnetism. — 


“ Dr. Wittemback shewed me a book upon Mill- Wheels 
and Magnetism by one Rist. D. Rustigen, a High Dutch 
quack, who calls his scheme the noblest discovery of the 
whole world. He may well do so, if it is true; as he pro- 
fesses, among many other wonders to be effected by the 
combination of these powers, to make a ship without sails 
go faster against wind and tide than any sailing ship 
now goes with both in its favour. The plan has found 
believers, but the ship is not yet built.”— Letters from 
Hollaml and Lower Germany, by John Eyre, M.D., 
London, 1769, p. 76. 


The author describes Dr. Wittemback as a 
physician..at Leyden, to whom he had an intro- 





duetion. Can any of your readers give me in- 
formation as to the book or the project? T. H. 
Tonbridge. 


Diocese or Diocess. — What is the authority for 
the recent change of orthography in this word, 
and why should it now be written diocess instead 
(as formerly) of diocese? The plural is still 
spelled dioceses and not diocesses. fas 


Pedestres. — Who was the author of a whimsical 
work entitled A Pedestrian Tow of thirteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles through Wales and Eng- 
land, by Pedestres and Sir Clavileno Woodenpeg, 
Knight of Snowdon, published by Saunders and 
Otley, 2 vols., 8vo., 1836? There are several rude 
engravings, to which the initials P. O. H., are ‘af- 
fixed. Me 


Van Dych, a Swedish Diplomatist.—In Hartes’ 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus (vol. i. p. 24.) is to 
be found the following paragraph, date of year 
1614: — ; 


“The demands of Denmark being thus completely 
satisfied, it was thought expedient in the next place to 
enter into a fifteen years’ treaty of commerce and mutual 
guaranty with the States General; and to this purpose, 
Gustavus Adolphus dispatched. Van Dyck, a favourite 
minister with his father, in an Embassy to Holland, 
when the whole affair was concluded both effectually and 
speedily.” 


Can any of your readers inform me what rela- 


tion, if any, this Van Dyck was to the great 
painter Sir Anthony ? dee Xo Be 


The Great Comet of December 1680.—Wanted, 
notices of this remarkable comet, as it appeared in 
Ireland or elsewhere. Also, the time of its reap- 
pearance. James Graves, Clerk. 

Kilkenny. 


Music of “ Les Carmagnolles.” —Can any one 
of your musical readers assist me in obtaining the 
melody to this, the most sanguinary of the songs 
of the first French Revolution? I have inquired 
of music-sellers in Paris, and at the foreign music 
shops here, and have examined the Catalogue of 
Music in the British Museum, but without success. 

J. Il. H. 

{Our correspondent will find a curious Note on Les 

Carmagnolles in our 1* §, iv. 489. ] 


Descents reckoned by Succession of Christian 
Names. —I wish to call attention to the Latin 
epitaph on the monument of Henry, Earl of 
Surrey, as it is printed in Dugdale’s Baronage : 

“ Henrico Howardo, Thome Secundi 
Ducis Norfolciz filio primogenito ; 
Thome tertii patri; Comiti Surria,” &c. 
We know that this Henry, Earl of Surrey, was 
the eldest son of the third Duke of Norfolk, and 
was futher of the fourth Duke of Norfolk ; but 
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the,inscription says, “ Thome secundi Ducis Nor- 
folcia filio primogenito; Thome tertii patri.” 
»(Phere. is certainly a great ambiguity in this 
nodeyof expression, which might puzzle or mis- 
jead an ordinary reader, if he were not aware that 
the words secundi and tertii must be construed 
with the word Thome, and do not belong to the 
word Ducis ; as we should write Henry the Eighth 
King of England, not meaning that he was the 
eighth.hing of England, but that he was the eighth 
person or prince of the name of Henry who was 
King of England. L : 

My object is to inquire whether this method of 
reckoning descents by the succession of Christian 
siamés is usual and correct; and whether other 
bimilar instances can be produced from the monu- 
mental inscriptions of our nobility ? Scioxuvs. 


Heraldry of the Channel Islands. — Can any 
of your Channel-Island or other correspondents 
give any information respecting the heraldry of 
those islands ? Are the arms borne by the various 
families to be found in the Heralds’ College, or 
are they of Norman derivation, and registered in 
France? If the latter, from what office or source 
are they to be sought? And is there any trust- 
worthy authority on this subject ? oO. W. 


« Billy-Boy :” “ Bavens.” — What is the origin 
of Billy-Boy, as applied to a sort of sailing barge 
‘in the Thames? Why are faggots in Kent and 
Sussex termed Bavins ? CenTuRION. 
Atheneum Club, 


Encaustic Tiles, how to copy them. —TI lately 
tried to copy some ancient encaustic tiles (red 
and yellow) by filling in the red parts with Indian 
red, and then washing all over with gamboge, but 
I found the red very liable to run into the yellow. 
Perhaps some one could inform me how to fix the 
red, and oblige Witrrep. 


Royal Privileges at Universities. — Can persons 
who can prove their descent from the Conqueror, 
or any other King of England, claim to have a 
degree conferred upon them, by either University, 
without residing the ordinary time? Are such 
persons entitled to any, and mB privileges ? 

JOuNIAN, 


finer Queries with Answers. 


The late Madame Vestris. — Authorities differ 
as to the parentage of this celebrated lady. Some 
(as. the Gentleman's Magazine, &c.) affirming her 
to be the daughter, others (as Willis’s Current 
Notes, &e.) the granddaughter of Francesco Bar- 
tolezzi, the well-known engraver. Dates favour 
the latier supposition : misrepresentation, inten- 
tional or otherwise, like that which has been 


prevalent as to the place and date of her birth, 
may have led to the former. Perhaps the fact, 
through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” can be satis« 
factorily ascertained. Wirutam Bares. 
Birmingham. 


[The late Madame Vestris was the granddaughter of the 
celebrated engraver Francesco Bartolozzi. This state- 
ment is corroborated by the announcement of her death 
in The Times, as well as by the following notice of the 
death of her father, who was also an engraver, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 1821, p. 284.: “Aug. 25, 
1821, aged 64, Mr. Bartolozzi, engraver, son of the late 
eminent artist of that name, and father of Madame Ves- 
tris of Drury Lane Theatre.” } 


Acatry.—Is this term still in use? I have 
just met with it for the first time, “Clerk of the 
Acatry tothe Royal Household” (¢emp. Charles IT.), 
and on turning to the Technological Dictionary I 
find it written Acatery, and it is said to be,“t.a sort 
of check between the king’s kitchen and the pur- 
veyors.” No derivation is given. Query, is it 
from the French—Achat, Achaterie, Acatery, 
Acatry ? Joun J. A™Boasn. 
Alverton Vean. 


[ Acatery is obsolete; but in Todd’s Johnson we meét 
with “ Catery, the depository of victuals purchased.” See 
also Kelham, Norm. Dict., “Serjeaunt de l’acaterie, ser- 
jeant of the catery.” In the Ordinances and Regulations, 
&c. published by the Society of Antiquaries, Liber Niger 
Edw. IV., acatry is the room or place allotted to the 
keeping of all such provisions as the purveyors purchased 
for the king; and achatour (p. 22.), the person who had 
charge of the achatry. The office of achator, or purveyor, 
was common in religious establishments. Most lexico- 
graphers derive the word from the Fr. acheter, to buy or 
purchase, to purvey, to provide. Hence the modern word 
caterer, Boucher says, “ Acheter was formerly written 
and pronounced achapter, and seems to have a connexion 
not very remote with the common English words, chap, 
chapmen, cheap, to cheapen, to chop, or exchange, &c.”} 


Hertfordshire Kindness. —In the second Dia- 
logue of his Polite Conversation, Swift uses the 
phrase “ Hertfordshire kindness,” apparently in 
the sense of a kindness which a person does to 
himself. Is this a proverbial saying which océurs 
elsewhere ? 


“ Neverout. My Lord, this moment I did myself the 
honour to drink to your lordship. 

“ Lord Smart. Why then that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 

“ Neverout. Faith, my Lord, I pledged myself; for I 
drank twice together without thinking.” 5 


[Fuller, in his Worthies, explains this proverb as a 
mutual return of favours received, He says, “ This is ge- 
nerally taken in a good and grateful sense, for the mutual 
return of favours received; it being [belike] dbserved 
that the ple in this county at entertainments drink 
back to them who drank to them, parallel to the Latin 
proverbs, ‘ Fricantem refrica; Manus manum lavat; Par 
est de merente bend, ben? mereri.’””} 


St. Frediswetle. — Can any of ‘your readers in- 
form me of ‘the history of ‘this saint ? Her tomb, 
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or sithendment to her memory, is, ] believe, still, 


to Be seen, at/Christchurch, Oxford. She was, I 
presume, of Saxon origin. T. B. 


Mewar br Fridiswida, honoured as the patroness 
of Oxford, is said to have been the daughter of Didanus, 
or Didacus, a sub-regulus in these parts, who about the 
year 727, on the death of his wife Safrida, founded a nun- 
nery at Oxford for twelve religious virgins of noble birth, 
under the government of his daughter. Frideswide being 
buried here, and afterwards canonised, the monastery was 
dedicated to her memory, and called almost always by 
her name. For the life of St. Frideswide consult Cap- 
graye’s Nova Legenda Anglia, fol. Lond., p. clii. b.; Bri- 
tannia Sancta, p. 207.; Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
Oct. 19.; and Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii, p. 134., edit. 
1819, ] 


Replies. 
WERE THE SILURES OF IBERIC ORIGIN ? 
(2™ S. i. 17.) 
Permit me to tender Dimetiensis my sincere 


thanks for his response to the Query, wherein I 


requested a copy, if possible, of certain undeci- 
phered inscriptions said to exist in Cardigan Bay. 
He concludes his remarks by asking for the proofs 
of my assertion that the Silurians came from 
Spain. To this I answer, that althongh we have 
no authoritative records testifying to that effect, 
yet the idea is supported by so many concurrent 
circumstances, and harmonises so well with what 
we know of the history of those times, that it 
may perhaps, without impropriety, be regarded as 


a tolerably established fact. The subject is neither 


uninteresting nor unimportant ; and it may there- 
fore be worth while to go into those circumstances, 
with, however, the utmost possible brevity. They 
are as follows’: — 

1. The statement in Tacitus. Your correspon- 
flent regards this statement as a mere guess, but 
Niebuhr thonght otherwise. Hear what he says 
on the ‘matter in his History of Rome (vol. ii. 
p- 517,, note) : 

“ Their [the Silurians, Iberian, ] origin is not an in- 
ference which he [Tacitus] himself draws from these 
circumstances, [¢he features, hue, and hair of the Silu- 
rians ], but he looks upon them as proofs of the truth of a 
etirrent opinion.” 

2. The fact pointed out by myself some time 
since in “N. & Q.,” that the Scilly Isles are 
called by Solinus Silura. This is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Silurians inhabited those islands; 
amd as they are 150 miles from South Wales (the 
heail-quarters of that nation), on the direct road 
from ‘Spain, their presence there can be accounted 
for’only on the supposition that they were: left 
behind by the body of their countrymen when 
voyaging from Spain to South Wales. 

3./ Several places. in, South Wales have Iberic 
names! Siluria itself'is an Iberic: word, and_iden- 





tical: with Lusones ; which tribe, as it was located 
on the precise spot whence the Silutiatis are‘ inost 
likely to have sailed, may reasonably ‘be set Gown 
as the parents of the race : (rand s were anciéntly 
interchangeable: thus, Fusius and Furius; Vetu+ 
sius and Veturius, are identical. See Livy, iii: 14) 

4. The renowned story of the Milesian’ colony 
to Ireland may be regarded as affording 'some 
confirmation to the idea otherwise rendered pro 
bable, that a considerable portion of the British 
aborigines came from Spain. At least, it proves 
that a tradition to that effect was current among 
the Britons themselves. 

Dimettensis says, that he had supposed that the 
Dimetz inhabited the “Lost Hundred;” where 
I have located the Silurians. His supposition is 
doubtless literally accurate; at the same time I 
may mention, that the Dimeta, as well as the 
Ordovices (of North Wales), were subject to the 
Silurians : and as subjection pre-supposes a con- 
quest, my statement may perhaps be considered 
as equally accurate. 

With respect to the Silurians in the Scillies, I 
may remark, that according to a saintly, but some- 
what apocryphal authority, cited by Southey in 
his Common place Book, a certain King Mark, 
who reigned in Cornwall in the fifth century, had 
subjects who spoke in four different languages. 
Southey offers some suggestions as to what these 
four languages were. His conclusions are not 
however either definite or satisfactory; and I 
would rather conjecture the languages to have 
been :—1. Cornish proper. 2. Cymric, or Welsh. 
3. Gaelic; and 4. Iberic, which, as above shown, 
was spoken in the Scillies. 

I have set down the Gaelic as one of the dif- 
ferent dialects on the following grounds. The 
Gael, or Gwyddyl, were undoubtedly the real 
British aborigines; and when the Cymri con- 
quered Britain, they fled not only, as is well 
known, to Ireland and Scotland, but to Anglesea 
and Cornwall also. This is clear from the follow- 
ing verses of Golyddan, a Welsh bard of the 
seventh century : 

“ After the expulsion [of the Picts and Scots], they make 
a triumph, 

And reconciled the Cymry, the men of Dublin, 

The Gwyddyl of Ireland, Anglesey, and Scotland, 

Cornwall, and the men of Alclwyd, to their reception 

amongst us.” 


It will be well if, in our researches into ancient 
British history, we constantly bear in mind this 
diversity of race; for it will doubtless tend to 
illustrate some points which otherwise would re- 
main hopelessly obscure. Thus, the fact of the 
Gaelic race existing in Anglesea, as a separate 
nation, down to the seventh century, may enable 
us to assign a satisfactory reason for an action 
attributed to Rhodri Mawr (a.p. 891), which is 
otherwise inexplicable. I allude to his transfer- 
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ring his seat of government from the mountains 
of Caernarvon (each, as Warrington writes, a 
natural fortress), into the open and unprotected 
country of Anglesea. Southey endeavours to ac- 
count bor it by supposing, that he removed to that 
island in order to be able to defend it more ad- 
vantageously against the incursions of the Danes; 
but by this supposition the difliculty is only par- 
tially obviated. Is it not more natural to suppose 
that Rhodri Mawr conquered the Gael of Mona, 
and then removed into the subjected territory to 
keep his new subjects in submission? ‘This 
would be in exact accordance with the course 


commonly pursued by conquerors; and its not | 
being recorded in contemporary chronicles is no 


reasonable objection against its truth; as we 
should not have been aware even of the existence 
of the Gael in Anglesea at all, had not the above 
quoted passage in Golyddan been fortunately 
preserved. 

May we not find another unnoted memorial of 
the Gael in Watling Street? This name is said 
to be a Saxon corruption of the Cymric Gwyde- 
linsarn (the way of the Gael, see Thierry’s Nor- 
man Conquest, vol. i. p. 70., note); and it is 
supposed that it was so called because it led to 
the country of the Gwyddyl=Ireland. It is 
much more probable that it was the work of that 

ple, during its dominancy in South Britain ; 
just as were the houses whose ruins, two cen- 
turies ago, were called by the Welsh the houses 
of the Gael. (Nor. Congq., vol. i. p.2., note). 

I have somewhat diverged from the matter 
with which I commenced; but as I am not aware 
that the ptesence of the Gaelic race in Anglesea 
and Cornwall has been hitherto remarked, and as 
it may be of considerable importance in future 
historical researches, the digression will I hope be 
pardoned. Epwarp West. 

8. Pump Row, Old Street Road. 


MALACHI THRUSTON, M.D., OF EXETER. 
(2™ S, ii. 190.) 


The following particulars of Malachi Thruston, 
M.D., will probably afford the information re- 
quired by your correspondent E. L. No notice 
is taken of this distinguished physician in any 
general or medical biography with which I am 

uainted, and the few incidents in his career 
which I now forward were collected long since, 
with the view to supply a deficiency not credit- 
able to our medical literature. His birthplace, 
neg preliminary education, and death, have 

itherto eluded my research. Information on 
— points would go far to complete his bio- 
graphy ; it may perhaps be supplied by some of 
r readers. he books of Sney Pe Col- 
ege, Cambridge, would supply some of the facts, 








but the date of his death must be sought in Devon- 
shire, and I believe at Exeter. 

Malachi Thruston was of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took his degrees in arts, as 
a member of that house: A.B. 1649-50; A.M. 
1653. He subsequently became a fellow of Caius 
College, but at what date is uncertain, probably, 
as suggested by the learned master of that Col- 
lege, Dr. Guest, during the Commonwealth, when 
the entries were made very irregularly. He was 
created Doctor of Medicine by mandate of Charles 
II., dated Dec. 17, 1664, and the degree was 
actually conferred on the 13th of January follow- 
ing. Dr. Thruston then settled at Exeter, and in 
1670 his celebrated treatise De Respirationis Usu 
primario diatriba issued from’the London press. 
Of the doctor's professional career in Devonshire 
no records remain. If success in physic was at 
all times commensurate with merit, we should not 
hesitate in concluding that his practice in Exeter 
was considerable. To say nothing of the internal 
evidence Dr. Thruston’s work affords of his at- 
tainments as a scholar and physician, we are as- 
sured by Dr. Musgrave, the author of the Anfi- 
quitates Britanno Belgica, a very competent judge 
of professional merit, that he was a man of sound 
judgment and justly ranked among the most cele- 
brated physicians of his age, “erectiori vir ingenio, 
in medicis «vi celeberrimis,” and again, “ nemo 
unquam medicus illustrior, neu qui arti plus tri- 
buerat.” 

The talents of this accomplished man were 
eventually obscured by insanity. On December 
18, 1697, he was professionally visited by Dr. 
Musgrave, from whose narrative of the case (De 
Arthritide. Symptomatica Dissertatio, p. 83.) many 
of these particulars have been derived. Dr. 
Thruston was then a septuagenarian. His malady 
was attributed to the combined influence of a 
nervous temperament, an injury to the head in 
childhood, excess of study, the over use of coffee, 
and gout. “ His adjici oportebit,” says Musgrave, 
“czxlibatum sive nimiam castitatem.” The dis- 
ease presented lucid intervals, and Musgrave’s 
visit was made during one of them. For some 
time the doctor’s conversation was perfectly 
rational, but ere long decided evidences of in- 
sanity were manifested. 

The Diatriba, Dr. Thruston’s only published 
work, is a logically constructed, original and 
argumentative essay on an abstruse but most im- 
portant physiological question. The language is 
that of a scholar, well chosen, correct, and often 
pen pes. the references and quotations frequent 
and appropriate, affording ample proof of the ex- 
tent of his erudition, medical as well as general, 
Diffidence and modesty characterise this essay, 
and my impression, after a careful perusal, is, that 
it was the work of an original thinker, and of an 
amiable and accomplished man, 
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The essay was originally written as an academi- 
cal exercise at Cambridge in 1664-5, but was not 
printed until 1670, and then only on the advice 
of Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, and Dr. 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. The first edition, 
now somewhat rare, created much sensation. It 
was answered by Sir George Ent, M.D., then the 
leading physician in London, who had already for 
some years occupied the presidential chair of the 
College of Physicians, had been the intimate friend 
of the immortal Harvey, and the editor of one of 
his works. A second edition of Dr. Thruston’s 
work was published at Leyden in 1679. It was 
again reprinted in 1685 in the Bibliotheca Anato- 
mica of Le Clere and Mangetus. 

W. Mong, M.D. 

Finsbury Place. 


RICHARD DICKINSON OF SCARBOROUGH SPA. 
(2™ §. ii. 189.) 

History does not inform us on what day, or in 
what year, the celebrated Richard Dickinson, 
better known as Dicky Dickinson, first saw the 
light. He was one of those beings whom Nature, 
in her sportive moods, formed and sent into the 
world to prove the great variety in her works; 
and although he had every limb and member in 
common with other men, yet they were so 
strangely contrived and put together as to render 
him the universal object of admiration and laugh- 
ter. “There is,” observes Swift, “naturally in 
the English character a tendency to humour.” 
Dicky Dickinson possessed this faculty in a very 
eminent degree, and this, joined with the singu- 
larity of his figure, contributed to bring him into 
great notice among the gentry and others who 
visited Scarborough Spa, where he resided, and 
followed the double occupation of shoe-cleaner 
and vender of gingerbread. In 1732 he appears 
to' have rented the Spa of the Corporation of 
Scarborough, which before that time was merely 
a cistern for collecting the mineral water. He 
had then saved enough money to build a house, 
and to erect a suite of houses of office. He then 
brought home a mistress, to whose care and at- 
tention he consigned the charge of the ladies 
whom the waters of the Spa compelled to visit 
for conveniency, while he, with the most polite 
attention, attended the like calls of the gentlemen. 

It is said that Dicky was never at a loss for an 
answer to any joke that might be levelled against 
him ; and, with a quaintness of manner peculiarly 
his own, was ever certain of raising the laugh at 
the expense of his antagonists. It is a curious 
fact, that on August 28 and 29, 1738, the Spa at 
Scarborough was utterly destroyed by an earth- 
quake ; the earth behind Dicky's house sunk, and 
forced up the sand and soil around (for the space 








of 100 yards) to the height of eighteen feet or 
more above its level, and some years elapsed be- 
fore the mineral spring was again discovered. ‘It 
seems that Dicky Dickinson did not long survive 
this catastrophe, as he departed this life at Sear- 
borough, on Sunday, February 12, 1738-9. 

There is a mezzotinto of Dickinson, copied from 
Vertue’s print*, having the figure of a monkey on 
one side, and that of a fox on the other (symbolic 
I suppose of the man and his cunning) with the 
following lines underneath : 


“ Behold the Governor of Scarborough Spaw, 
The uglyest Fizz and Form you ever saw; 
Yet when you view the Beauty of his Mind, 
In him a second sop you may find. 

Samos unenvied boasts her sop gone, 
And France may glory in her late Scarron, 
While England has a living Dickinson.” 


To a whole-length etching of Dickinson, drawn 
from his very person by a gentleman who had the 
advantage of a twelvemonth’s observation of. his 
most natural ture and countenance, is given 
the following title: 


“The exact Effigies of Dicky Dickinson, commonly 
called King Dicky, Governor of the Privy Houses of 
Scarborough Spaw, whose ingenuity, industry, and ex- 
pense in contriving and building Conveniences for Gent® 
and Lady’s is worthy Notice, and no small advantage te 
Scarborow.” 


His person is described in the following way, 
under the etching : 


“ Thus, he walks as upright as he can, 
Judge if Nature designed him a Man, 
If you’d prove him a Man, from his talent in Wh——~g, 
He has done no more than all Monkys before him : 
Whether Monkey or Man, "twas that Nature design’d, 
Pray guess from his Figure, and not from his Mind.” 


Under another etching, representing Dickinson 
in a sitting posture, are the following verses : 


“ King Dicky thus seated, his subjects to greet, 
With scurvy jokes treats them, and fancies they’re 


it; 
Then laughs ’til the Rheum runs down from both 
eyes, 
To his grizzled beard, which the drivle supplies, 
And, like to Old Sydrophel, fain would seem wise.” 


In the Scarborough Miscellany for 1734 is the 
following poem : 
“On the Scarborough Waters. 


“ These cure disease of every kind — 
Of fancy, body, or of Mind — 
Infallible, in every Evil — 
As Holy-water drives the Devil. 
To Scarborough haste from various regions, 
And pay to ‘ Dicky’ due allegiance ; 
To view so oddly form’d a Creature, 
To note his Limbs, and every feature, 


* There is a portrait of Dickinson engraved by Ver- 
tue, after a painting by H. Hysing, dated 1725, te which 
are appended some curious verses. 
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And hear him joking at the Spring, 
'*Whife you (his subjects) Tribute bring, 
This, with the Waters you ate quaffing, 
Will make you burst yourselves with Laughing.” 
During the period of Dicky’s celebrity his face 
Was often ¢arved upon walking-sticks, and Peck, 
the antiquary (who was fond of a joke), is said to 
have had one remarkably like him. E. 





Your correspondent A is informed that he will 
find a full account of Dicky Dickinson in Caul- 
field's Remarkable Fersons, with a full-length en- 
graving of his elegant form. 

Henry KensincTon, 


DODSLEY’s “COLLECTION OF POEMS.” 
(2™ §S. i. 151. 287.) 


The following Note on the first and second 
editions of Dodsley’s Collection drawn up by 
a friend who compared my copy of the first 
edition with his of the second, deserves to be re- 
corded for the information which it furnishes re- 
specting the most popular poetical miscellany ever 
published in England : — 

“This is the first edition of Dodsley’s famous 
Collection of Poems. It was published in the 
month of January, 1748, ‘ three pocket volumes,’ 
price 9s. In the same year appeared a second 
edition, also in three volumes, but with consider- 
able additions and some omissions of poems, pro- 
bably thought unworthy of a place here. The 
poems omitted were: 1. The Art of Cookery. 
2. An Imitation of Horace’s Invitation to ‘Tor- 
quatus. %. The Old Cheese. 4. The Skillet. 

. The Fisherman. 6. Little Mouths. 7. Hold 
Fast Below. 8. The Incurious (all by Dr. King). 
9. The Apparition (by Dr. Evans). 10. The 
Wrongheads: and, 11. The Happy Man. None 
of these were ever reprinted in Dodsley. Among 
the most remarkable additions to the second 
edition were some of the Odes of Collins, which 
were published by Millar in December, 1746 
(dated 1747), and here reprinted for the first time 
with considerable variations. In order to enable 
purchasers of the first edition to complete their 
copies, a fourth, thin, volume was published in 
the following year, which contains all the pieces 
which were in the second, but not in the first 
edition, and no others. Gray sneered at the 
‘Three Graces’ in the frontispiece, and in the 
second edition Dodsley substituted for them the 
allegorical vignette which appears in all the sub- 
— editions. The fourth, supplementary, 
volume of 1749, however, has the ‘Graces’ to 
correspond with the three volumes of the edition 
which it was intended to complete. The Col- 
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lection was afterwards ; eplarged, to foun volumes. 
A ‘fourth edition,’ ini four wohumes,, appeared jin 
1755. In 1758 an edition was; publi ,inesix 
volumes, containing further | additions,| Jn this 
number of volumes it was frequently reprinted); 
but I have seen a mention of an edition in sever 
vols. 12mo. of 1770. The latest edition I am 
aware of is that of 1782, in siz vols. 8vo. There 
was published in 1768, ‘ A Collection of Poems, 
being two additional volumes to Mr. Dodsley’s 
Collection ;’ but whether by Dodsley’s successor, 
I know not. A copy of this is in the Grenville 
Library, British Museum, and in the Bodleian, 
Dodsley’s Collection enjoyed a greater popularity 
than was ever attained by any other publication 
of the kind. Gray speaks of it in 1751 as the 
‘Magazine of Magazines.’ The first edition is 
now scarce, and the ‘ Three Graces’ rarely seen. 
“There is an error in the paging of vol. i. of 
this edition. After paging regularly to 263. the 
numbering recommences with 238., and goes on 
regularly from thence to p. 286., the end of the 
volume.” 
WinuaM J. Taos. 





“THINK OF ME,” “THE GARDEN OF FLORENCE,” 
AND JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 
(2™ S. ii. 109. 219.) 

The questions asked, and the vague answerg 
given, suggest that it may be well to say a few 
words on this subject, though I must write fron 
a memory which is not altogether to be relied oni 
Anonymous publications of the last century per- 
plex and trouble us now; and when editors and 
contributors are quoting, not “2™ S.,” but “22% 
S.,” (about which time, as I take it, your useful 
little publication will be in its greenhood and 
glory,) a few contemporary words may have 
value. 

Mr. Carrincton is no doubt correct, that the 
lines in question appeared in The Garden of Flox 
rence, written, according to the title-page, by, 
John Hamilton, but in truth by Jobn Hamilton 
Reynolds. 

J. H. Reynolds was a man of genius, who 
wanted the devoted purpose and the sustaining 
power which are requisite to its development; 
and the world, its necessities and its pleasures, 
led him astray from literature. He was, if I 
mistake not, born at Shrewsbury; but his family 
must have soon removed to London, as he finished 
his education at St. Paul’s School. His father 
was subsequently writing-master at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Reynolds had an early struggle. He was 
first a clerk in The Amicable Insurance Office, 
then articled to an attorney, and as an attorne 
he practised for many years, but not with muc 
success. Eventually he accepted the office of 
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clerk to the County Court at Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, and at Newport he died in 1852. 

So early as 1814 he published Safe, an Eastern 
tale, dedicated to Lord Byron, who had made 
Eastern tales the fashion. Byron thought well of 
it as a work of promise, and Reynolds is kindly 
mentioned more than once in his published letters. 
Byron indeed, as appears from those letters, sub- 
sequently assumed that one of Reynolds's anony- 
mous squibs —“ The Fancy, by Peter Corcoran” 
— was certainly written by Tom Moore; a com- 
pliment beyond suspicion of either personal feeling 
or flattery. Safie was, I think, reviewed in The 

Zxaminer; or rather Keats, Shelley, and Rey- 
nolds were there brought forward as the poets of 
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production of the brothers-in-law. I believe I 
am correct in stating that Reynolds wrote the 
Ode to Macadam — To the Champion, Dymoke — 
To Sylvanus Urban — To Elliston —and The Ad- 
dress to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. To 
the Address to Maria Darlington both contributed. 


The greater genius and fame of Hood have, overs 





| ridden the memory of Reynolds; and this appro- 


especial promise ; and this served, in those times | 


of unscrupulous criticism, to fix on all the name 
of cockney poets, or poets of the cockney school. 


| 


Safie was followed, in 1815, by The Eden of | 


Imagination — by An Ode, on the overthrow of | 


Napoleon — and in 1816 by The Naiad. Rey- 
nolds too was “the wicked varlet” who in 1819 
anticipated the genuine “ Peter Bell” of Words- 
worth by a spurious “ Peter Bell,” in which were 
exhibited and exaggerated the characteristics of 
Wordsworth’s earlier simplicities. In 1821 The 
Garden of Florence appeared. With the excep- 
tion of Safie these works were all published ano- 
nymously. It was neither prudent nor pleasant 
for a young man to come before the public with 
& contemptuous nick-name affixed to his publi- 
cations. Times are indeed changed. We all 
know the rank and position which Shelley and 
Keats now hold. 

Reynolds, though full of literary energy at that 
time, was always hurried and uncertain. He in- 
deed played the old game of fast and loose between 
Jaw and literature, pleasure and study. He wrote 
fitfully— now for the magazines, now for the 
newspapers — one or two articles for the Edin- 
burgh Review, several for the Retrospective Re- 
view, and had a hand in preparing more than one 


of Mathew’s Monologues, and in two or three | 


farces:. When the London Magazine was started 
under John Scott he became a regular contribu- 
tor, and so continued when, after the unfortunate 
death of Scott, it was transferred to Taylor 
aud Hessey. This was the only true period of 
his literary life. He now became associated 
with Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, 
George Darley, Barry Cornwall, Thomas Hood, 
and others, who met regularly at the hospitable 
tuble of the publishers, and by whom his wit and 
brilliancy were appreciated ; and he was at that 
time ‘one of the most brilliant men I have ever 
known, though in later years failing health and 
failing’ forte somewhat soured his temper and 
sharpened his tongue. 

Phonras’ flood murried the elder sister of Rey- 
nolds; and the Odes end Addresses were the joint 








priation is the more required. Reynolds also, for 
some years, lent occasional assistance to the Comic 
Annual, in suggesting, finishing, and polishing, 
rather than in separate and substantive contribu- 
tions. 

Reynolds was early intimate with John Keats 
— was the “friend” to whom Keats addressed his 
Robin Hood ; a reply or comment on a paper on 
Sherwood Forest, written by Reynolds in the 
London Magazine. Many letters addressed to 
Reynolds and his sisters are interwoven into Mr. 
Milnes’s pleasant memoir of Keats. 

A man some of whose whimsies Byron assumed 
must have been written by Tom Moore — while 
others were by Coleridge affiliated on Charles 
Lamb — who was associated in humorous. pub- 
lications with Tom Hood, and not unworthily, 
deserves a niche in “N. & Q.; but I claim, it. to 
clear up an anonymous mystification, which is 
misleading your readers. T. M. T. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Rubens’ “ Judgment of Paris” (1* S. ix. 561.) 
— One of the very scarce and valuable engravings 
of the “ Decision of Paris,” now in the National 
Gallery, is in my possession. This “gem” of 
Woodman’s is said to have been executed (while 
the picture was the property of the Penrices of 
this place) expressly to gratify the wish of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., and that 
only forty impressions were taken before the 
plate was destroyed. The engraving purports to 
have been published and sold by Orme in 1813. 

James HarGrave Harrison. 

Great Tamworth. 


Walton's Polyglott Bible (1* S. vii. 476.; xi. 
284.) —I take the following notice of this work 
from Fergusson’s America by River and Rail: 

“ Among the literary curiosities shown to us in the 
library of Harvard University at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, were Walton’s Polyglott, the copy which belonged 
to Hyde, Lord Clarendon.” 

In “N. & Q.,” 1* S. vii. 476., I stated that 
Bishop Juxon’s copy of Walton’s Polyglott is now 
in the Maltese library, and asked how it had ever 
been taken from St. John’s College, at Oxford, to 
which library, as is recorded in the first volume, it 
formerly belonged. WwW. W 

Malta. 
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Kalends (2™ 8. ii. 110. 236.)— Allow me to 
inquire of your correspondents Mr. Pattison, 
J. M.G., and 8. 8.S., whether the name of a 
church footpath, which they write calends, ought 
not to be written ; and whether the 
word does not properly refer to the covered gate- 
way, called in other places the “lich-gate,” and 
not to the footpath? In parts of Herefordshire, 
this word (which at Bromyard is stated to be 

ronounced calends) is certainly known as scal- 

: see the explanation in the Herefordshire 
Glossary, where it is conjectured to be a corrup- 
tion of scallage from scalagium. E. 


Hops (2™ 8. ii. 243.)—Fuller is nearer the 
truth than the old Rhymer quoted by your corre- 
spondent Mr. YEoweE.t. 

I have before me an original lease of lands in 
Lynchesore in High Hardres, Kent, granted by 
Henr Dygges, Gent., to John Heryng, dated 
March 8, 4 E. IV., 1463-4. Among the cove- 
nants, there is an agreement for the tenant to 
have every year a certain quantity of wood for 
fuel; always excepting that reserved for hop- 
poles. ‘The exact words are: “evry yere duryng 
the terme, an acre of wode competent and of the 
best fewell, excepte Hope tymbre.” 

This certainly seems to contradict the assertion 
that the cultivation of hops was first introduced 
in 1524: for we have here great care taken of 
underwood for the supply of hop-poles as early as 
1464. L. B. L. 


Queen Anne’s Foster Father (and Nurse) (2™S. 
ii. 86. 154. )—I cannot pretend to unravel the dif- 
ficulty referred to by your correspondents C. M. B. 
and A..B. R.: but as the latter doubts the ex- 
istence of a “ Mrs. Buss,” and suggests that the 
name was either a familiar or pet name, and that 
Mrs. Buss might still be Mrs. Barry, it may throw 
some light on this point if he is informed that a 
Roman Catholic family named Buss was for some 
generations located at Ufton, and not Upton (as 
stated by R. O. L. (2™ S. ii. 181.) Some of them 
were doubtless tenants to the Perkinses of Ufton 
Court, as I know they were to the succeeding pro- 
prietors, and they are not yet extinct in the 
neighbourhood. If any members of the Perkins 
family were connected with the household of the 
Duke of York, this would account for the em- 
ployment of Mrs. Buss in the capacity of nurse. 


. 


Reading. 
General Epistles (2 §. ii. 209.) — From the 


time of Eusebius seven have been classed toge- 
ther as catholic or general epistles, namely, those 
of James, Peter, §. ohn, and Jude. (£cumenius 
(Proleg. in Jacob.) treats catholic as equivalent to 
éycixduo, circular, not being addressed to one per- 
son, city, or church separately, in which Leontius 





(De Sectis, cap. ii.) concurs. Noesselt has adopted 
an opinion (Annot. in Jacob.) that it was equiva- 
lent to uncanonical. Others fancy that they were 
called catholic because agreeing with the catholic 
church. The opinion of (Zcumenius and Leon- 
tius is also that of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. See Davidson's Introd. N. T., iii. 296— 
302., where the conflicting views of the best 
critics are discussed as to the more modern use 
of the term catholic. It is to be observed that 
the second and third of John, being epistles to 
private persons, were not styled catholic at first, 
but “were added to 1 Peter, 1 John, and Jude, 
when the term catholic seems to have acquired 
another meaning.” 

The Epistle of Peter was not addressed to 
Gentiles, his mission being confined to the He- 
brews, some of whom he calls the dispersed so- 
journing as strangers in Pontus, Galatia, &c. (1 Pet. 
i. 1.). Compare John vii. 35., where also Hebrews 
are meant, and not Gentiles. 

In the Gamara to the Babylonian as well as to 
the Jerusalem Mishnah (Sanhedr. c. i.) “the sons 
of the exile or dispersion of Babylon” are men- 
tioned, so also “the sons of the dispersion of 
Media,” and “the sons of the dispersion of 
Greece.” These had a chief, through whom of- 
ficial communications were made with the au- 
thorities in Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8., xix. 
5.7.). The Arabarchus of Juvenal (i. 130.) was 
a xnid3 ws, “ Prince of the dispersion” at Alex- 
andria. (Confer. Cicero, Ep. ad Altic. ii. 17.) 

T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 


. 

Thomas Simon (2™ §. ii. 115.) —T am disap- 
pointed in not finding any notice of Thomas Si- 
mon in my lists of French refugees. It may, 
however, be useful to Anon. to know that Pierre, 
son of Pierre Simon, native of London, was mar- 
ried to Anne Germain, daughter of the late Gilles 
Germain of Guernsey, at the Walloon Church in 
Threadneedle Street, Sept. 12, 1611. At the 
oe French Chapel are the two following 
matches : 

“Daniel Simon and Ester Ferrant, 1685. 

Mr. Pierre Simond and Susanne Grotesse de la Buf- 
fiere, 1725.” 
Also: 

“ Daniel Simon and Marthe le Page, 1695, at Hunger- 
ford Chapel.” 4 : = 

“Philipe Simon and Anne Jacob, W° of Pasquier Henrie, 
1610, at the London Walloon Church.” 

“Pierre Simon and Eliz. Cook, 1705, Southampton 
French Church.” 

J. S. Burn. 


Crooked Naves (2™ S. i. 158.) —The chureh 
of the Holy Trinity at Stratford-upon-Avon is an 
instance of this peculiarity of structure. A. 

Hamilton Terrace, 
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Battle of Brunnanburg (2™ S. ii. 229.) — Be- 
sides the statement by Sharon Turner, alluded to 
by your correspondent, that Anlaff, the Nor- 
wegian, “entered the Humber, with a fleet of 
615 ships,” immediately previous to the battle of 
Brunnanburg, he makes another statement, a few 
pages further on, under date 941, that Anlaff re- 
newed his attack in that year, and “landed at the 
White Wells, where the broad stream of the Hum- 
ber flowed.” This seems to give an additional 
probability to his having sailed up that river in 
934. Turner supposes that the battle of Brun- 
nanburg was fought in Northumbria, and Thierry 
fixes the locality at Bamborough. ‘The editor of 
the new edition of William of Malmsbury says, 
“it is called Brumby in the Saron Chronicle, and 
was probably not far from the Humber.” LEthel- 
werd's Chronicle says, “ it was fought at Brunan- 
dune,” which a late editor says was at Brumby, in 
Lincolnshire. It is admitted that the peal of 
Mercia were engaged in this conflict, and that 
North-humberland and North Mercia are often 
mistaken one for the other. A note in the new 
edition of Ingulphus says, “ Brunenburgh near the 
banks of the Humber. Ingulphus calls it Brun- 
ford, There is good reason to suppose that Burn- 
ham, in the parish of Thornton Curtis, near the 
Humber, was the scene of this battle. A work 
now preparing for the press, relative to Barton- 
on-the-Humber and its neighbourhood will pro- 
bably throw much light upon the subject. 

Pisuer Tuompson. 

“A Peep at the Wiltshire Assizes” (2™ S. ii. 
229.) —In reply to the Query of R. H. B. I trou- 
ble you to acquaint him that somewhere about 
thirty-three years ago, a lady lent me the book of 
which he speaks ; and she told me it was given to 
her by the author, whom she knew intimately, and 
who was an attorney at Salisbury, and that his 
name was But. Or it might probably have been 
spelled with double ¢, but of that I do not know, 
nor do I recollect his Christian name, although 
she told me. T. L. Mogairt. 

Maidstone. 


Mr. Leeming’s Picture at Hereford Cathedral 
(2™ S. i. 354.) — Mr. Leeming came to Hereford 
as a portrait painter, was very successful, and 
personally much respected; he married a Here- 
ford lady, and died early. The picture repre- 
sented the Saviour bearing his Cross ; the restora- 
tion of the cathedral made its removal necessary, 
and your correspondent will find it put aside in 
the chapter room, and, if I mistake not, in some 
jeopardy of being injured. Running the same 
risk in the same lumber-room (for, though the 
chapter-room, it is now little better), is a most 
curious map of the world drawn before America 
was discovered, and having Jerusalem jn the 
centre. This misinterpretation of Ezekiel v. 5. is 





referred to in Mills’ Crusades, but I cannot now 
lay my hand upon the book. i 

I need hardly say that hete, as in other in- 
stances, heathen mythology has drawn from Scrips 
ture truth, and made it folly. Hencethe tradition 
as to Delphi: 

“ wap wérov dudaddy.” — Pind. Pyth., iv. 74.; Coll. Ad. 
Tyr., 893.; Eur. Jon., 231.; Ov. Met., x. 167. 

Errrates. 
Stamford. 


Merry England (2™ S. ii. 3. 219.) — Mr. 
Ketcuttey's attention is called to the /dustrations 
of the Lives and Writings of Gower and Chaucer, 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd (1810), in the concluding 
notes to which will be found an ingenious and 
elaborate criticism on the word “ merry,” by “ the 
learned Master of Caius College, Cambridge.” 
He quotes many passages from Chaucer, and other 
old English poets ; he also refers to Psalm lxxxi. 
2., “the pleasant harp” (Bible version), “ the 
merry harp” (Prayer book version); and comes 
to the conclusion since formed by Mr. Ke1curuey, 
that “merry ” was used in the sense of “ pleasant, 
cheerful, agreeable.” 

In an article by me called “ Is the Nightingale’s 
song merry or melancholy?” and published in 
Sharpe's Magazine, vol. ii. New Series, p. 281., 
will be found (as a foot note) the substance of the 
lengthy disquisition on the word merry by thie 
Rev. H. J. Todd, and “the Master of Caius,” 
whose name I did not then know: it was the Rey. 
Dr. Davy. Curneert Bens. 


English Words terminating in “-il” (2™ 8. ii. 
47. 119.) — Besides those already mentioned by 
T. J. E. and E.C.H., four such words occdr to 
me, viz. fusil, pasquil, instil, and distil. E. H. A. 


Superstition about Human Hair (2™ S. ii. 386, 
387.) —In The Pirate (vol. ii. pp. 135, 136., Ca- 
dell’s edit., Edinburgh, 1831, Norna of the Fitful 
Head sings to the Spirit of the Winds : 

“To appease thee, see, I tear 
This full grasp of grizzled hair ; 
Oft thy breath hath through it sung, 
Softening to my magic tongue, — 
Now, ’tis thine to bid it fly 
Through the wide expanse of sky, 
’Mid the countless swarms to sail, 
Of wild-fow! wheeling on thy gale; 
Take thy portion and rejoice, — 
Spirit, thou hast heard my voice!” 

“ Norna accompanied these words with the action 
which they described, tearing a handful of hair with 
vehemence from her head, and strewing it upon the wind 
as she continued her recitation. She then shut the case- 
ment,” &c, 

Here the sacrifice of human hair is used by 
Norna after she fails to find the heart-formed 
piece of lead, the object of her incantation, and to 


appease the Spirit of the Storm. The superstition 
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is, no dowbt, the ‘same’ as ‘that referred ‘to’: the afterwards beautiful, and unfortunate, Lad 

Fougue in Sintram and his Companions ; although | Hamilton. Can any of ar readers tell me if it 
there the lock of the hero’s hair is used to raise, | was so? Moore also alludes to this subject in 
not still, the storm. Sir Walter probably used the | another place, where he says that one of our poets, 
stiperstition to suit his own purposes in the novel. | I forget which, went to Malvern, where this earth 
Is it known whether this superstition did or does | bath had been established ; and as the poet could 
still exist in the Shetland Islands ? C. D. L. | not find auditors to hear his lines, he revenged 


. = himself by reading his productions to the in- 
How to frighten Dogs (1* S. vii. 240.) — With | dividuals who were earthed up to the neck, feeling 
reference to the device adopted by Ulysses to 


, y Ulysse assured that if his audience were not delighted, at 
frighten the dogs of Ithaca, and which is said to | Joast, they were patient listeners. Bac. 
be still in use in Greece and Albania, I may state 
that I have myself seen a Malay at Singapore Modern Judaism (2™ §. ii. 148.) —I would 
squat down with his back towards a strange dog, | refer the querist on this subject to The Transac- 
and look at him from between his legs. In this | tions of the Parisian Sanhedrim (1807), which was 
instance, the experiment was perfectly successful, | convened by the great Napoleon, for the purpose 
as the brute scampered off in a fright, looking | of obtaining some official definition of modera 
baek now and then to see what sort of monster it | Judaism, at least as far as the French Jews were 
was which carried his head in that unwonted | concerned. Grace Aguilar’s works could also be 
place. But I have heard that once a Malay | read with advantage and interest. 





playing the trick before an English bull-dog, was Goopwrn Barney. 
seized hold of in that part of him which was pre- « Sewers,” “ Blawn-sheres,” “ Sewells,” §c. (2% 
sented conspicuously to “ bully. H. E.W.| gs. ii. 65. 237.) — My authority for reading the 


word sewells I transcribe for Q. from Ellis’s 
swer to the inquiry of C. H. and Tuomrson Letters, 2nd Series, vol. ii. p. 61. (the original is in 


Coorsr, I transcribe the following particulars Cotton MS. Faust. vii. 205.) : 


from Dr. Calamy’s Account of the Ejected Mi- “ We fownde one Mr. Grenefelde, a gentilman of Buk- 
nisters : ynghamshire, getheryng up part of the said ae — 
he saide), there t ke him sewells or - 8 
“Son to Sir John Hotham, was sometime Fellow of olsen the tes otihtn the new Ny ‘thereby to Nave .~ 
Peter House in Cambridge, and Proctor of the University | petter cry with his howndes.” 


£1646]. An excellent scholar, both in divinity and ‘ ‘ - 
aman literature. A great philosopher and searcher into | _ The passage Thad already inserted in my “ Wil- 
the secrets of nature, and mach addicted to chymistry. | liam of Wykeham and his Colleges.” 


After his ejectment [from the rectory of Wigan in Lan- Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


cashire] he went to the West Indies, but returned to ‘ ee . 
England. In his younger years he had studied judicial Engraved Portraits (2™ S. ii. 210.) — There is 
astrology, but gave express orders in his will that all his | now in course of publication Za Manuel de 
St. = relating to that art should be burned.” | 7’ 4mateur D' Estampes, contenant Un Dictionnaire 
oy Seems Wensen des Graveurs, et un Repertoire des Etampes, etc. ; 
Tunbridge Wells. * | Un Dictionnaire des Monogrammes des Graveurs, ét 
une Table Méthodique des Etampes décrites par 
Germination of Seeds (2™ §. ii. 117. 198. 239.) | M. A. L. Blanc: Paris, chez P. Jannet, Rue de 
— Has T. W. ever observed the growth of wild | Richelieu, en Livraisons. 7 or 8 livraisons are at 
camomile in places where habitations have been, | present in publication. The work is very copious : 
sometimes marking the precise ground-plan of | full of information, and of course useful to the 
the buildings? I have repeatedly noticed these | collector. It is far more extensive than Bromley, 
square patches in various parts of England, and I | or than the Catalogue of the Evanses. » F. 
have reason to think that in more than one in- eee ’ ” *. 
stance they mark the site of buildings belonging “ Standing in another's Shoes” (2° S. ii, 187.) 
to a very remote period ; in one instance that of a | Probably this phrase, or its equivalent, ma be 
found in many languages; the legal use of the 


Roman villa. I do not pretend to account for : “wai - 
is. bat I Adek: te telah bo 0 pele to the or- ee ae ee eee Ruth, 
iv. 7.: 


cheologist in making excavations. G. M. Z. 
“Now this was the manner in former time in Israel 


Kenilworth. 
concerning redeeming and concerning changing, for to 
Premature Interments (2™ §. ii. 233.) —Anterus | confirm all things: a man plucked off his shoe, and gave 
sends a cutting respecting Dr. Graham and a lady | it to his neighbour; and this was a testimony in Israel.” 
being buried for six hours in his earth bath. This | So, likewise, in Psalms, lx. 8.: “Over Edom will 
reminds me that in Moore's Diary, &c., it is as- | I cast out my shoe,” — God's promise to David of 
serted that the young lady who was Dr. Graham's | victory over the Edomite: vide 2 Sam. viii. 14. 
“assistant” on these occasions was no other than Detra. 


Rev. Charles Hotham (2™ S. ii. 10.) —In an- 
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Early Iilustrated English.Versions of Ariosto 
(2™ S. ii. 173.) —The first English translation of 
Ariosto is that of Sir John Harington, of which 
the following is the title : — 

“ Orlando Furioso in English Heroical Verse, by John 
Haringtd. Imprinted at London, by Richard Field, 
dwelling in the Black-friers by Ludgate, 1591. Folio, 
pp. 496.” 

The title is in the middle of a neat frontispiece, 
well executed, by Coxon ; in which are introduced 
portraits of Harington and Ariosto; full-length 
figures of Mars, Venus, and Cupid. There are 
other ornamental devices, and a portrait of the 
author's favourite dog, to which an allusion is 
made in the notes to Book xli. Each book is pre- 
ceded by a curious engraving, showing the prin- 
cipal incidents described by the poet at one view. 

It was again “ Imprinted at London, by Richard 
Field, for John Norton and Simon Waterson, 
1607 ;” and “ now thirdly revised and amended, 
withthe addition of the author's Epigrams: 
London, printed by G. Miller, for J. Parker, 1634.” 
The frontispiece to the third edition was re-en- 
graved, and the portraits and figures reversed. 
The other prints are from the same copper-plates, 
but have undergone the process of re-touching. 

Epwarp F. Rimpautt. 


Mortuaries (2™ §, ii. 172.) — 

“ Mortuaries. — The second best animal was of old paid 
upon the death of any person to the incumbent, in satis- 
faction for all tithes designedly or undesignedly sub- 
tracted by the deceased during his lifetime. But now, by 
stat. Hen, VIII. c. 6., no man shall pay a mortuary except 
he died possessed of goods to the value of ten marks. If 
he have ten marks, but under 302, he shall pay 3s. 6d. ; 
if above 301. and under 401, then 6s. 8d.; if above 402. 
then he shall pay 10s.; but nowhere more than hath been 
accustomed,” —- Johnson’s Vade Mecum, i. 255. | 23. 

I presume mortuaries are seldom claimed, ex- 
cept where persons die worth 40/. ‘They are due 
tothe clergyman of the parish where such persons 
die. Ibave myself claimed and received them for 
parishioners who have been buried elsewhere. 


Sir Edmund Andros (2™ §. ii. 209.) — Ancient 
family records confirm the truth of the on dit 
given by Mr. Horrsr, in reference to the first 
Andros, who settled in Guernsey. His Christian 
name was “ John,” and he accompanied Sir Peter 
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better adapted to the pronunciation of. the natives; 
of the island than Andrews, the w. of which —a@ 
stranger to their language — is denied the hospitable. 
privilege of naturalisution. 

A family of the name of Andrews, or Andrew, 
of Northampton, bears the same arms as those off 
Andros, or Andrews, of Guernsey, but heretofore,, 
as already stated, of Northampton. But this re- 
markable coincidence leads to the probability, 
rather than to the certainty, of the fact that the 


| ancestors of the latter family were originally of 





Meautis thither, in the capacity of his lieutenant, | 
| stunt asa burnt wong,” is rendered in the south- 


A.D. 1543. 

The said “ John,” great-grandfather of Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, figures at the root of the family 
pedigree as John Andros, or Andrews, born at 
Northampton. No mention, however, is made of 


the particular family of either of those names from | 
| and shrivelled up would be anything buf flexible ; 


whom this ancestor of the present Guernsey fa- 
mily descends. The circumstance of its having 
from time immemorial borne the former name is, 


doubtless, attributable to the fact that Andros is | 


the house of the former. C. A. 

“ Take a hair of the dog that bit you” (2™ §, ii: 
239.) — For the information of R. W. B. I send 
the following. As the song is very short I send 
you the whole of it ; the date of the same may be 
surmised from its reference to Lilly the astro- 
loger : 

“If any so wise is that sack he despises, 

Let him drink his small beer and be sober, 
And while we drink and sing, As if it were spring, 
He shall droop like the trees in October. 
But be sure, over night, if this dog you do bite, 
You take it henceforth for a warning, 
Soon as out of your bed, to settle your head, 
With a hair of his tail in the morning. 
“ Then be not so silly To follow old Lilly, 
There's nothing but sack that can tune us, 
Let his Ne assuescas be put in his cap-case, 
Sing Bibito Vinum Jejunus, 
Then if any so wise is, &c,” 
Dor. 

It appears that our amusing diarist derived a 
benefit from this proverbial recipe. Pepys says, 
under April 3, 1661 : 

“Up among my workmen, my head akeing all day 
from last night’s debauch. At noon dined with Sir W. 
Batten and Pen, who would have me drink two good 
draughts of sack to-day, to cure me of my last night’s 
disease, which I thought strange, but I think find it 


true.” 
J. ¥. 


* Stunt” (2™4 S. ii. 237.) — Ray gives the same 
definition of this word as Halliwell does, and derives 
it from the A.-S. stunt, which Bosworth explains to 
mean blunt, stupid, foolish. Ray calls it a Lin- 
colnshire word. He hints at its derivation from 
the verb ¢o stand; and in Lincolnshire anything 
which seems to have stopped short of its full growth 
is called stunted or stinted. The proverb, “ He's as 


eastern division of Lincolnshire “as tough as a 
burnt wong;” wong (thong) meaning a slip of lea- 
ther, generally whit-leather. One of the meanings 
of tough, as given by Webster, is stiff, not flexible ; 
and certainly a leather wong that had been burnt 


it would be stiff, stunt, and obstinate to change. 
Pisuey Tuompson. 


Stoke Newington. 
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The House of Brunswick and the Casting Vote 
(2™ S. ii. 44. 97. 198.) — I have received a com- 
munication from Mr. Richard Sainthill, of Cork, 
in which he informs me that he has in his posses- 
sion the second edition of a work entitled A His- 
tory of the House of Brunswick, and bearing the 
date of 1716. In this work, from the 345th to the 
348th page is occupied by a list of the “ayes” 
and “noes” in the memorable division which 
placed the Elector of Hanover on the throne of 
these realms. 
columns, and stands thus: “ Ayes 118, noes 117.” 


At the bottom of the list of ayes are the following | ,,, 
| Yo 


names : 
“ Sir Arthur Owen, Bart. 
Griffith Rice, Esq. 
Tellers, 
Sir John Holland. 
Sir Matthew Dudley.” 


As there is no alphabetical order or precedence | 


| Canrenr’s 


of rank in the list, it is to be presumed that the 

names were set down inthe order of voting. This 

statement, taken in connexion with Debrett’s nar- 

rative, ought, in my humble opinion, to settle the 

question. Joun Pavin Puttuires. 
Haverfordwest. 


Mankind and their Destroyers (2™ S. ii. 210.) 
— The following passage, though not exactly 
in the same words, nor by a French writer, em- 
bodies so completely the idea expressed in the 
sentence quoted by A. P. S., that I am led to be- 
lieve that it may be the one of which he is in 
search : 

“As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more 
liberal applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice 
of thie most exalted characters.” — Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, chap. I. 

I believe that it is Franklin who has a remark 
(where?) to the effect that when man destroys 
man, he attaches no shame to the deed, and per- 
forms it openly in the light of day (except from 
fear of punishment); but that when the question 
is to create one, he hides himself in holes and 
corners. Man is not the only animal to whom 
the remark applies; and I cite it as suggesting 
inquiry and reflection upon an obscure and neg- 
lected point in psychological science. 

WiruiuaMm Bares, 

Birmingham, 


Winchester es (2™ S. ii, 195.) — Will 


Mr. Gunner oblige me by ascertaining whether 
the memorial, said to have been inscribed on brass 
to Sir Henry Seymour of Marwell, co. Hants, and 
to his wife Barbara, is still extant in Winchester 
Cathedral ? 
there that would give the dates of their burial ? 
Sir Henry died about the year 1578. 

PATONCE. 





The list is printed in two parallel | 





Or whether there is any register | 


| resident in 





Illustrations of the Simplon (2™ §. ii. 211.) — 
Does H. J. refer to Brockedon’s Passes of the 
Alps, published in or about the year which he 
mentions (1823) ? H. E. Carrrnerton, 

Chronicle Office, Bath. 
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